NuMBER 5.] 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
(With an Engraving.) 


Prince.-—Say, uncle Glo'ster, if our brother come, 
ere we sojourn till our coronation? 

Glo'ster—Where it seems best unto your royal self. 

If I may counsel you, some day or two, 

Your highness shall repose you at the Tower. 

* * * * * 
Prince.—I do not like the Tower, of any place :— 

Did Julius Cesar build that ag my Lord? 
Glo'ster —He did, my gracious Lord, begin that place ; 

Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edified. 
Prince.—Is it upon record, or else reported 

Successively from age to age, he built it? 

Life and death of Kine Ricuarp III. 


Public attention has been suddenly aroused, 
by the recent calamitous fire, to the history of 
this ancient national fortress, palace, and ar- 
senal, and correct information respecting it 
will be deemed equally valuable and acceptable 
in the portable and permanent form which 
renders this Journal superior, in these respects, 
to the bulky and inconvenient medium of the 
daily or weekly newspapers. 

The accurate engraving which illustrates 


this subject, a brief epitome of the history of 


the Tower, a description of its uses and con- 
dition previous to the fire, and a digested nar- 
tative of that catastrophe, will not only furnish 
a more useful record than was practicable 
amidst the conflicting rumours which prevailed 
during, and immediately after, that event— 
but will also, we trust, awaken a higher inter- 
est in our public monuments, and especially 
in this hitherto comparatively neglected struc- 
ture, of which it has been truly said, that 
“there is not throughout the whole extent of 
Great Britain, a single Palace, Citadel, or 
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Prison, that, when considered under all its 
relations, and as respects both sovereign and 
people, can be placed in comparison with the 
Tower or Lonpon.” By our motto, it 
will be seen that Shakspere, in one of the nu- 
merous tragic tales associated with the Tower, 
has adverted to the obscurity in which its origin 
is involved; but although the record of its 
foundation be lost—if it ever existed—with 


him we think the truth doth 
“ Live from age to age, 
As ‘twere retailed to all posterity, 
Even to the general all-ending day.” 

And when we find common tradition ascribing 
the erection of at least one of the towers in this 
citadel to the Romans, we are warranted in con- 
cluding that the fact has been transmitted from 
bygone generations. Messrs. Brayley and Brit- 
ton have rendered invaluable service to history 
and their country, by their discriminating and 
laborious collection of records, widely spread 
throughout ancient manuscripts and obsolete 
registers, relating to the Tower, and to them 
we, and all who read of or study its history, 
are deeply indebted, both for the amount of 
information collected, and the scrupulous at- 
tention to the minutest details of every autho- 
rity quoted, by which their readers are enabled 
to pursue their enquiries to the fullest extent. 

In their Memoirs of the Tower of London, 
they thus argue: “ That the Londinium of the 
Romans was at once a fortress, a fort, anda 
municipium, is attested by the best informed 
historians and antiquarians; and that the site 
of the present Tower would be the most likely 
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spot to be chosen for a place of defence, is 
deducible from its situation, It is a tract of 
land gently raised above the river, the Essex 
marshes, and those on the opposite side of the 
} Thames, where a fortification was afterwards 
formed by the Saxons, and called Sournwark.” 

Without pursuing this inquiry, it is certain 
that the most ancient part of the present struc- 
ture, the White Tower, was erected by com- 
mand of William the Conqueror, under the 
direction of Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, 
a celebrated military architect. A tempest 
having injured the fortress, it was repaired 
and extended under William Rufus and Hen- 
ry I; and nearly a century afterwards, when 
Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, was regent during 
the absence of Richard Coeur de Lion, it is 
recorded that the bishop ‘enclosed the Tower 
and Castell of London with an outward wall 
of stone embattailled, and also caused a deep 
ditch to be cast about the same,’’ into which 
the water of the Thames was subsequently 
introduced. After having sustained a siege, 
| Longchamp was compelled to surrender the for- 
tress to Prince John and his partizans, by whom 
it was consigned to the custody of the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, until Richard’s return, when 
it became the royal residence. 

King John, during the latter part of his 
reign, frequently resided here ; and it was the 
chief abode of Henry III., who bestowed great 
labour and expense in repairing and adorning 
the chapels, halls, and principal chambers ; he 
also extended the line of fortifications around 
the Tower, but the works were scarcely com- 
pleted when, owing to the insufficient founda- 
tion, or to an earthquake, the whole fell sud- 
denly to the ground. No sooner were they 
re-constructed, than a similar accident befel 
them, to the no small joy of the Londoners, 
who, jealous of the increasing power of the 
sovereign, were apprehensive that the Tower 
had been fortified for the purpose of intimida- 
ting and confining those who should assert the 
liberty of their city. During the remainder 
of Henry’s troubled reign, the Tower was the 
scene of several conflicts between him and his 
barons; and at his decease, his son Edward 
being engaged in one of the crusades, it passed 
into the custody of the Archbishop of York 
until his return. 

Edward I. seldom resided in the Tower, but 
he completed the works which had been begun 
by his father ; and in the opinion of Mr, Bay- 
ley,* these were the last additions of any im- 
portance ever made to the building. 

During this and the following reigns, the 
Tower was saad used as a state siepiie for 


History of the Tower. 1830. 


the confinement of the numerous prisoners 
seized in the wars in which the Edwards were 
engaged in Wales, Scotland and France,— 
After the battle of Dunbar, in 1296, King 
Baliol, the Earls of Athol, Monteith, and Ross, 
and many other distinguished Scottish leaders, 
were confined in this fortress; and in 1305, the 
brave Sir William Wallace was immured in one 
of its dungeons, previous to his ignominous 
execution, to which he was conducted from the 
Tower to Cheapside in fetters, “‘ habited in a 
short coat of coarse cloth, having on his head 
a mock garland of the latest fashion. He was 
first hung, then beheaded, afterwards opened, 
his bowels burned, and his head set on London 
Bridge to affright ‘beholders.” A similar fate 
soon after befel the Earl of Athol, Sir Simon 
Fraser, and Sir Christopher Setoun. In 1346, 
two earls and three hundred of the richest in. 
habitants of Caen were confined in the Tower; 
and in the same year, David Bruce, King of 
Scotland, was conducted there a prisoner, un- 
der the kingly escort of twenty thousand men. 
After eleven years confinement, he was finally 
ransomed for one hundred thousand marks, 
The following year witnessed the incarceration 
of John de Vienne, the valiant defender of 
Calais, with twelve of his brave companions, 
and Charles d’ Blois, one of the competitors 
for the Duchy of Brittany, who was liberated 
in 1356, on payment of seven hundred thou- 
sand florins of gold. 

John, King of France, and i: son Philip, 
who were taken prisoners at the battle of Poic- 
ters, in 1358, after remaining in honourable 
captivity in the Savoy and at Windsor, were 
removed into the Tower for safer custody, on 
Edward III.’s departure for France in the 
following year, where they remained until re- 
leased under the treaty of Bretigny, in 1360, 

During the following reign, (Richard IT.,) 
the Tower became the scene of some of the 
most memorable events in its history. On the 
day of Richard’s coronation, the Kinz, clad in 
white robes, issued from the gates of tle Tower, 
accompanied by hundreds of nobles, knights, 
and esquires; the streets through which he 
passed were adorned with drapery, the conduits 
ran with wine, and pageants were exhibited 
along the principal thoroughfares ; from a castle 
with four towers, stationed in Cheapside, ‘the 
wine ran forth abundantlie, and at the top 
stood a golden angel, holding a crown, so con- 
trived that when the King came near, he bowed 
down and presented it to him. In each of the 
towers was a beautiful virgin, of stature and 
age like to the King, apparelled in white ves- 
tures, the which blew in the King’s face leaves 
of gold and flowers of gold counterfeit.” On 
the approach of the cavaleade, the damsels) 
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took cups of gold, and filling them with wine 
at the spouts of the castle, presented them 
to the King and his nobles. ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
man being in honour abideth not.’”’ Scarcely 
had the festivities of the coronation concluded, 
before Wat Tyler's insurrection compelled the 
King and his mother, and several of his nobi- 
lity, to take refuge in the fortress, and when 
he left it to give the insurgents a conference at 
Mile-end, a party of them, who had concealed 
themselves, took forcible possession of the 
Tower, beheaded the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and others, pillaged the palace, and grossly 
insulted the Queen Mother. These troubles 
were but the precursors of a disastrous reign, 
which terminated as it had begun in the Tower, 
where we soon hear the deposed monarch de- 
clare to his successful rival, Henry Boling- 
broke, in the touching language of our national 
poet 

“ With mine own hands I give away my crown, 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 

With mine own breath release all duteous oaths, 

All pomp and majesty I do forswear; - 

My mauors, rents, and revenues I forego, 

My acts, decrees, and statutes I deny.” 
Richard was shortly afterwards removed to 
Leedes Castle, in Kent, and thence to Ponte- 
fract Castle, in Yorkshire, where he is said to 
have been murdered. 

Of the numerous prisoners confined in the 
Tower during the reign of Henry IV., James, 
the son of Robert III. of Scotland, and on 
his father’s death, himself King of Scotland, 
was the most remarkable; having, whilst on a 
visit to France, by stress of weather, been 
thrown ashore near Flamborough Head, he was 
seized and committed to the Tower by Henry, 
contrary to all principles of justice, and not- 
withstanding a peace subsisted between the 
two countries. 

Henry V. was, on his accession in 1412, 
brought to the Tower ‘“* with great ridynge of 
men of London, whence he proceeded on the 
morrow to Westminster.” During this reign, 
in addition to many French prisoners, Sir John 
Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, was twice imprisoned, 
where he remained until he was burned at 
Smithfield, for professing the doctrines of Wy- 
cliffe, 

Passing over the intervening reigns, during 
which the Tower continued to be the great 
| state prison, and the contests between Edward 
IV. and Henry VI., the latter of whom was al- 
ternately conducted from the dungeons to the 
royal apartments of the Tower, we arrive at 
the dark transactions perpetrated within its 
‘gloomy walls during the reign of Richard III., 
the enormities of which are all surpassed by 
the reputed murder of Edward V. and his bro- 
ther, the youthful Duke of York, by one 


Myles Forest, “a felowe fleshe bred in mur- 
ther before time, and John Dighton, a bygge }. 
broade square and strong knave,’ * who enter-~ 
ing their room ‘ aboute mydnight, the seley 
children liying in their beddes, came into the | 
chambre, and sodenli lapped them up amongst 
the clothes, so that they smored and styfled 
them, and their breathes failyng, they gave vp 
their innocent solles into the joys of heaven.” 

The history of the houses of Tudor and | 
Stuart is interwoven with that of the captives 
lodged in the Tower—no longer conquered 
princes or turburlent barons, but the too faith- 
ful friends, the betrothed wives, the affectionate { 
sisters, the confiding wards of their respective 
sovereigns, or the noble martyrs to the truth, 

‘of whom the world was not worthy.” In the 
review of their sufferings, the mind is alter- 
nately swayed with emotions of pity for their 
affecting reverses of fortune, and of disgust and 
abhorrence at the abuse of power, and the un- | 
princely heartlessness of their royal persecutors, 

In the Tower Sir William Stanley was im- 
peached, convicted, and, on the adjoining hill, 
beheaded, on a paltry charge relating to Peter 
Warbeck, at the instance of Henry VII., to 
whose elevation to the throne he was mainly 
instrumental. 

After the wrongs inflicted by Henry the 
Eighth on Catharine of Arragon, the unequalled 
splendour of whose ill-starred nuptials, cele- 
brated in the Tower, contrasts strongly with 
her subsequent degradation; how painfully 
does the gorgeous pageantry and pomp of. 
Queen Ann Boleyn’s entry to and from the 
ominous fortress, give intensity to the revolting 
tragedy enacted within the Tower, in less than 
three short years, when, blooming with youth, 
beauty, and innocence, this hapless Princess 
laid her head on the fatal block.* 

A similar fate befel Bishop Fisher, Sir Tho- 
mas More, and others of minor note, for their 
adherence to the Church of Rome. Of one of 
these, the Countess of Salisbury, who was 
brought to execution without trial, for the al- 
leged crime of corresponding with her son, it 
is related by Lord Herbert, that when con- 
ducted to the scaffold in the Tower, she refused 
to lay her head on the block, affirming she was 
no traitress. The executioner therefore fol- 
lowed her round the platform, striking at her 
venerable head with his axe, and in this shock- 
ing manner she was literally chopped to death. 
Nor were the opposers of Papacy exempt ; of 
these Lord Cromwell was the first and most 


* It is said she resolutely refused to have her eyes cov- 
ered with a bandage, and as she turned them towards 
the executioner, he had not the courage to strike, until 
by a stratagem, he approached her from behind and 
effected his object. 
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distinguished : suddenly doomed by his fickle 
sovereign to attainder and execution, on the 
28th July, 1540, this highly-gifted man and 
upright minister was beheaded on Tower Hill, 
“‘ by a ragged and boocherly miser, whiche very 
ungoodly performed the office.” 


Queen Katharine Howard and her confidante, 
Lady Rochford, were beheaded on the green 
within the Tower, and many of their relations 
were imprisoned for concealing the Queen’s 
misconduct, of whom Lord Howard died in 
the Tower in 1542, and the rest were confined 
for life. Early in the same year, Arthur Lisle, 
Viscount Plantaganet, who had been lodged in 
this prison on suspicion of favouring a design 
to betray the town of Calais to the French, 
died from joy on hearing that his innocence 
was established. 

The close of this reign was consistent, for 
on some frivolous pretexts, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the devoted and uniform supporter of 
Henry, together with his son, the accomplished 
Earl of Surrey, were imprisoned in the Tower; 
the latter was beheaded January 18, 1545, on 
Tower Hill, and the orders for the execution 
of the Duke on the 29th, were only stayed by 
the news of the King’s death on the previous 
night. 

The coronation of Edward VI. shed a par- 
tial gleam of gladsomeness over the dark his- 
tory of this period, but it was soon shaded by 
the imprisonment and execution of Thomas, 
Lord Sean the warrant for which was 
signed, under a strong sense of duty, by his 
brother the Protector Somerset, who shortly 
afterwards himself twice became a prisoner in 
the Tower, and at length yielded up on the 
block at Tower Hill, a life which had been 
spent in the service of his country. 

The melancholy fate of Lady Jane Grey and 
her ambitious family, is a household story— 
she soon passed from the palace to the cells of 
the Tower, and Mary assuming the crown, 
established her court there, until the interment 
of her brother, and her own coronation. When 
that ceremony was concluded, and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt’s insurrection quelled, the young and 
amiable Lady Jane and her husband were ex- 
ecuted, forming a fit prelude to the succession 
of ensanguined butcheries which disgraced this 
reign. The Duke of Norfolk next suffered 
death at the Tower, and shortly afterwards the 
Princess Elizabeth was conducted there a pri- 
soner, by orders of her Royal sister, but was 
shortly afterwards removed to Woodstock, 
where she remained until, on her sister’s death, 
she re-entered this fortress as the Queen of 
England, amidst the joyful acclamations of 
her assembled subjects; and here her corona- 


tion was celebrated with unexampled magnifi- 
cence. 

Many nobles, dignitaries, and others, of the 
Roman Catholic Faith, were now in their turn 
committed to the Tower. These were followed 
by the chief conspirators in the numerous plots 
which followed the transfer of power to the 
Protestant party, and disturbed the govern-|. 
ment of Elizabeth; amongst whom may be 
enumerated the Duke of Norfolk, executed in 
1571, the celebrated Earl of Essex, beheaded 
in 1601, and Sir Walter Raleigh, who, after 
twelve years confinement, with occasional in- 
tervals of freedom, was led to the block. In 
1603, James I. held his court in the Tower, 
and during his reign, a few distinguished cha- 
racters were immured in this prison, of whose 
fate the most interesting is that of the Lady 
Arabella Stuart. Her only crime appears to 
have been her near relationship to the throne, 
Her undeserved oppressions operating too se- 
verely on her high spirit, she became a lunatic, 
and languished in that state until her captivity 
was terminated by death, in 1615. Two years 
previous to that event, the Tower became the 
scene of the foul murder, by poison, of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, secretary to the miscreant 
Carr, Earl of Somerset, and his worthless pa- 
ramour, the Countess of Essex. It is grati- 
fying to know that their crimes were at length 
permitted to overtake them and all parties 
concerned in the diabolical murder. 

Amidst the convulsions which dissolved the 
framework of English society, under Charles I., 
the Tower was not only the state prison, but 
the stronghold of the contending factions, by 
whom it was alternately seized. In the early 
part of this reign, Felton, the murderer of the 
Duke of Buckingham, was lodged in the 
Tower, from whence he was removed to West- 
minster for trial, and, on his confession, sen- 
tenced to execution at Tyburn. 

The year 1640 saw Thomas Wentworth, 
Earl of Strafford, and Archbishop Laud, im- 
prisoned here. In January the Earl was ar- 
raigned in Westminster Hall, and during a 
trial which lasted seventeen days, defended 
himself with such energy and talent, that one 
of his prosecutors acknowledged, ‘‘ never any 
man acted his part on such a theatre with greater 
reason, constancy, judgment, and temper, or 
with a better grace in all his words and gestures, 
than he did.” But eloquence and reason were 
unavailing ; he was found guilty of high trea- 
son, and re-conducted to the Tower. The King, 
for a long time, refused to sign the bill of attain- 
der, and vainly essayed to induce parliament 
to spare the Karl’s life. At Strafford’s own 
request, that his Majesty would not endanger 
his crown by opposing the wishes of his people, 
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Charles yielded his assent, and this distin- 
guished soldier and statesman fell a victim to 
the blind fury and discontent of the populace, 
whom he told at the scaffold, with a composed 
and undaunted air, that “he feared the Re- 
formation, (as the revolution was then styled) 
which was begun in blood, would not prove 
| so fortunate to the kingdom as they expected 
and he desired.” 

The custody of the Tower had meanwhile 
become the subject of frequent contentions, 
which ended in general Monck obtaining pos- 
session, and holding it until the Restoration. 
Under Charles II. multitudes of prisoners of 
the opposing faction were confined, and num- 
bers ofthem executed, in the Tower. Many of 
the confederates of the various plots, real and 
pretended, which were hatched in this tran- 
sition state of the people, were also lodged 
within its walls, of whom were the Earl of 
Essex and Lord William Russel. On the very 
morning Lord Russel was engaged in his trial, 
Essex was found dead in his bed, with his 
throat cut, under circumstances of strong sus- 
picion, especially when it became known that 
the King and his brother, the Duke of York, 
were at the time of his death in the Tower, 
where they had not been for upwards of fifteen 
years before. The fate of Lord Russell is well 
known, as well as that of the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth, who, after two days con- 
finement in the Tower, was executed on Tower 
Hill on the 15th July, 1685. 

The memorable committal of the seven 
bishops, for refusing to publish James IT.’s 
declaration of indulgence to dissenters, but 
designed to favour the Roman Catholics, took 
place in June, 1688. They were conveyed to 
the Tower by water, and as they passed, the 
banks of the river were thronged with specta- 
tors, who implored their blessing, and suppli- 
cated heaven for their deliverance. They were 
placed at the bar of the King’s Bench on the 
28th June, and, after one of the most important 
trials recorded, were declared not guilty. 

Shortly after the abdication of James, and 
the accession of the Prince of Orange, the in- 
famous Judge Jeffries was lodged in the Tower, 
where, it said, he died of excessive drinking. 

The change of the succession to the throne, 
involved many who were opposed to it in dan- 
ger, and a long list of nobility and others were 
conveyed to this prison during the succeeding 
reigns. The most remarkable of these were 
the Lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino, Lovat, and 
Ratcliff, who were implicated in the Scottish 
rebellion of 1745. They were decapitated on 
Tower Hill, and were happily the last who 
have been executed on that scaffold, where so 
much noble blood has been shed. 


The celebrated John Wilks was, in 1763, 
confined here until his discharge, on the decla- 
ration of the Lord Chief Justice Pratt, that his 
crime in publishing No. 45, of the North Bri- 
ton, was not an offence sufficient to destroy the 
privilege of a member of Parliament. 

In April, 1810, the Tower became the prison 
of Sir Francis Burdett, for an alleged libel on 
the House of Commons. He was liberated on 
the prorogation of Parliament, in July follow- 
ing, when multitudes attended him to celebrate 
his release. 

The last political offenders committed to this 
prison, were Thistlewood and others, for a 
conspiracy to assassinate the members of the 
government, whilst at a Cabinet dinner at 
Lord Harrowby’s. hey were tried by a special 
commission, and on the Ist of May, 1820, 
five of them were executed in front of Newgate. 

The Tower has ceased to be occupied as a 
royal residence since the time of James II. 
Its halls, chapels, and chambers are now occu- 
pied chiefly as the grand central Armoury of 
the Empire,—a description of which, with 
that of the various buildings, will be given in 
our next Number. 


NORWAY. 


A recent cursory perusal of Mr. Laing’s Tour 
in Norway, has induced us to throw together a 
few desultory paragraphs relative to this land 
of pine forests and its hardy inhabitants. 

It has been said, and we believe truly, that 
no country in Europe presents more picturesque 
scenery than Norway. Bishop Heber speaks 
of it as having an uninviting shell, with one 
of the richest and most beautiful kernels in the 
world. The interior, he says, is a most de- 
lightful and interesting country, and would 
hardly yield the palm of beauty to the finest 
valleys of Wales and Cumberland. Dr. Clarke 
observes, ‘It is the peculiar character of the 
Norwegian mountains to combine the grandeur 
of Alpine scenery with the dark solemnity ot 
the groves of Sweden, and the luxuriant soft- 
ness of the vales of Italy.” And character- 
ising the lake Ran-sion, which is nearly fifty 
miles in length, and which he considers as one 
of the most magnificent in Europe, and as 
exceeding all in its combination of rural scenery 
with the sublime objects of nature, he says, 
‘* Mountains, islands, bays, promontories, bro- 
ken shores, towering forests, hanging woods, 
sloping fields, cottages and farm-houses, with | 
all the flood of waters, light and life about it, 
inake it, perhaps, the grandest and most per- 
fect association of the kind existing.” 

The long fiords (friths, or bays) running | 
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4 into the heart of the peninsula, are, by natural 
causes, rendered peculiarly fit, in Mr. Laing’s 
view, for steam navigation. The government, 
aware of its value, have made great and judi- 
cious exertions to promote it. In a country 
| so poor he thinks it wise in the government; 
and having quietly said that a steamer costs 
less than a regiment, he quaintly asks, which 
adds most to the wealth and strength of Norway? 

He thus describes one of the numerous inlets: 
‘* The little land-locked bay is so shut in with 
rocks and woods, that it resembles a small 
mountain lake. The entrance is hid by trees ; 
and the mark of high water on the white beach 
at the head of the cove, is the only.indication 
that it belongs to the ocean. There is generally 
room at its head for one fishing farmer, with 
his house at the foot of the rocks, a green spot 
for his cows and goats, and his little skiff at 
anchor before his door, where the lucky fellow, 
without knowing what a sea-storm is, or going 
out of sight of his own chimney smoke, catches, 
in his sheltered creek, the finest sea-fish, be- 
neath the shadow of the rocky forest that sur- 
rounds him.” 

There is something sublime, says Laing, in 
the long darkness of these northern nights, and 
the short, intense snowy light of day, suddenly 
breaking in for a few hours; and again all is 
darkness. The contrast is so great in so short 
a time, that the roll of the planet from light into 
darkness, is almost felt as well as seen. He must 
have been a bold man that first inhabited a high 
northern latitude in winter. At Bergen, the 
length of the shortest day is about six hours ; 
of the longest about nineteen hours; and at 
midsummer, in the middle of the night, one 
may see to read by the light of the sky. 

When the snows of winter melt, vegetation 
bursts forth at once. It may almost be said 
that there is no spring; and the summer is so 
hot that barley is sown, grows, ripens, and is 
reaped in six or eight weeks. To Mr. Laing 
this rapid vegetation was more astonishing than 
pleasing : it was not agreeable thus to step from 
dead winter to living summer, and to lose the 
charms and interest of the ‘gradual revival of 
all that has leaf or wing.” He could not say— 
“Now young-eyd Spring, on gentle breezes borne, 

"Mid the deep woodlands, hills, and vales, and bowers, 

Unfolds her leaves, her blossoms, and her flowers, 

Pouring their soft luxuriance on the morn.” 

| He represents the summer as delightful. In 
the sunny narrow glens it is too warm at noon- 
tide; but the evening and midnight hours are 
delicious, and peculiar to Norway. The sun is 
below the horizon for so short a time, (four or 
five hours) that the sky retains a glow, and the 
air a warmth and dryness, which are grateful 
to the eye and the feeling. Asa mark of the 


great heat, he mentions that in making hay, it} 
was left as it was cut one day; next day the 
swaths were turned by a great number of hands, 
and taken to the hayloft on sledges: it was 
quite green, thoroughly dry, but still verdant. 

Summer lingers long in this country. On 
returning from his walk one evening in Septem- 
ber, he found the family sitting out of doors at 
eleven o’clock at night, listening to two visitors 
who sang and played on the guitar. It was 
almost like the south of Europe. Nothing, 
says Rae Wilson, can exceed the beauty of a 
northern summer evening, or rather, as it may 
be termed, the noon of night; and he quotes 
as applicable the poet’s description— 

“Tt was an evening bright and still 
As ever blushed on wave or bower ; 
Smiling from heaven as if nought ill 
Could happen in so sweet an uuur,” 

The winter too is plerszut. The air is cold, 
but it is a dry, sound, exhilarating cold, which 
invigorates even the fireside man, and entices 
him to long walks and brisk exercise. Von 
Buch also speaks of the winters as less dreaded 
for the cold than for the tremendous winds. 

The Norwegians are characterised as well- 
formed and robust, brave, hardy, and _hospi- 
table, honest and ingenious ; yet savage, rash, 
quarrelsome, and litigious—a character appli- 
cable generally to the inhabitants of mountain- 
ous countries in northern climes. There is, 
however, a great diversity of races and appear- 
ances; and it is said to be one of the most 
interesting employments of every stranger who 
visits Norway, to observe this variety at 
Christiania and other principal towns. 

Heber says that the appearance of comfort, 
and even wealth, in the cottages of the peasants 
is, as a general characteristic, far beyond any 
thing of the kind in our own country ; and if 
it were not for the frosts of winter, the torrents 
of spring, and the lemmings* of autumn, few 
people would be so happy as a Norwegian 
peasant. The two last mentioned plagues 
are peculiar to the country : he passed by whole 
fields which the mountain torrents from the 
melted snow had desolated. They were co- 
vered with large stones as thick as the shingly 
part of the sea coast, and not a blade of grass 
could be seen. 

The frankness and freedom from restraint 
exhibited by this people, are rather startling to 
an Englishman. Heber says that the postilions, 
or rather forbuds, were very talkative, familiar, 


* The lemming, or Norwegian mouse, about five inches long, 
and of a reddish colour, comes down from the mountains, 
and sometimes spreads desolation like the locust. They ap- 
pear in vast numbers, and “devour every product of the 
soil ;” and after consuming every thing eatable in their 
course, it would seem that they at last devour each other. 
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the back and shoulders ;” 


used. They appear, says Wilson, uncontam- 


still retain the simplicity of their ancestors, 
and have much humility of manner. By some 
they are considered as inclined to intemperance ; 


longevity; and, Wilson is disposed to think 
that this long life must be chiefly attributed 
to their temperance and moderation. As a 
striking instance of protracted age, it is said 
that at Frederickstadt, in the year 1733, four 
married couples danced before the king, none 


age; and that they all lived several years af- 
terwards. 

The peasants of Norway never employ any 
artizans for necessaries to themselves and fami- 
lies: they are their own tailors, tanners, wea- 
vers, carpenters, smiths and joiners. Mr. Wil- 
son says, few farm houses will be found where 
some trade is not carried on; and the family 
is supplied in all its necessaries by the head of it. 


the fir, the interstices being filled up with moss, 
&c. Sometimes they are walled round with 
earth, that the external temperature may not 
so soon penetrate the interior. 
their bed-chambers are strewn with the young 
tops of the juniper tree, which diffuse a plea- 
sant fragrance, that is said ‘‘ to invite sleep in 
the most agreeable manner.” Mr. Laing’s 
statement is rather different : he says, the floors 
of the rooms are, at least once a week, strewed 
with the green tops of the fir or juniper. The 
use is the same as that of the sand with which 
our housewives sprinkle their floors. The ga- 
thering and the selling of these green buds is 
atrade for poor old people about the towns, 
just as selling sand is with us. At funerals, 
the road into the church-yard and to the grave 
is thus strewed. 

The generally rocky and unproductive soil 
of Norway, and the severity of the climate, 
allow it but few resources in agriculture : there 
are, however, some fertile tracts in the south 
in which wheat is cultivated, but for a suffici- 
ent supply of this staff of life, they are in- 
debted to other nations. The potatoe has been 
introduced, but the summer is too short fully 
to ripen it. Mr. Laing appears to be at home 


and lively ; that they always shook his hand 
at parting, and out of pure good-will some- 
times gave him ‘“ tolerably sound thwacks on 
and Mr. Twining 
speaks of his hand being wrung in the same 
mannner at every post-house, till it ached 


again. 

Notwithstanding the poor fare of the pea- 
sants, they are remarkably robust and healthy, 
though in some parts animal food is never 


inated by intercourse with polished life: they 


but they are pre-eminently remarkable for 


of whom was less than one hundred years of 


Their cottages are built of the solid trunks of 


The floors of 


in agricultural affairs, and we were, therefore, 
a little surprised to meet with the following 
—pushed to its extreme, the sentiment appears 
to be—the dearer the better. He says, “I agree | 
with Cobbett, that potatoes are the worst food 
for a nation to subsist on, but not for his rea- 
sons—because they are an unsubstantial food, 
and consume coals and time, and keep the 
housewife boiling or baking all day long—but 
because, in proportion to their nutriment, they 
require less labour, less exertion of body and 
mind, to bring them to the state of food, than 
any other article of human culture.” 

The Norwegian horses are small and suited 
to the country. Mr. Laing speaks of them as 
the bravest of horse kind: with the little ca- 
lashes behind them, which look like hop poles 
on axle trees, they scamper down and scramble 
up hills as steep as a house roof, and make no 
objection to any path or any pace that their 
driver may fancy ; but the traveller is continu- 
aily interrupted by private gates across the 
road, intended to protect the fields through 
which the roads pass from interruption or tres- 
pass. 

Custom is a powerful reconciler, or we could 
hardly suppose what Bishop Heber says, that 
a cow will make a luscious meal of stinking 
salmon; he leaves his correspondent to guess 
how delicious, in this country, is the balmy 
breath of a heifer. The cattle soon fatten on 
this food, but acquire an uncontrollable ferocity, 
and their nature is totally changed. When we 
visit Norway, we hope to find that this is not 
the food of milch cows. He mentions wolf 
hunting as a very common amusement in win- 
ter: the party go out in sledges, having a little 
pig in each sledge, on whose tail they tread to 
make it squeak. The noise immediately brings 
the wolves out in multitudes. The hunters are 
armed with muskets, and forthwith commence 
their chase. 

Speaking of the Laplanders as a branch of 
the great Celtic family, Mr. Laing says :— 
Clothe a handsome Lapland girl in the Welsh 
costume, and place her with a basket on her 
arm in the market place of Chester, and the 
stranger would ask what she had to sell, with- 
out suspecting that she was not a Cambrian. 
They are ugly in old age undoubtedly, but the 
country has yet to be discovered in which the 
lady of sixty enjoys the bloom of sixteen. 
Where much exposed to the weather, and suf- 
fering great fatigue, they soon appear old, and 
are then abundantly ugly ; but among ten old 
women in the south of France, nine would 
carry away the palm in this respect from the 
Lapland ladies. 

In reference to the political institutions and 
social condition of the Norwegians, Mr. Laing 
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considers them as the most interesting and sin- 
gular group of people in Europe. Living un- 
der under ancient laws and social arrangements 
totally different in principle from those which 
regulate society and property in feudal coun- 
tries, among them may perhaps be traced the 
germ of freedom which distinguishes the British 
constitution at the present day. 

Norway is the only country of Europe in 
which property, from the earliest ages, has 
been transmitted upon the principle of parti- 
tion among all the children, and yet landed 
properties are not so small in extent as might 
be anticipated. The feudal structure of so- 
ciety, with its law of primogeniture, and its 
privileged class of hereditary nobles, never pre- 
vailed in Norway. Here, therefore, we should 
see on a small scale, what America and France 
may be, a thousand years hence, from the effect 
on society of this peculiar distribution of pro- 
perty, provided their inhabitants exercise the 
frugality and industry of the Norwegians. He 
considers that the Norwegian people enjoy a 
greater share of political liberty, have the 
framing and administering of their laws more 
entirely in their own hands, than any Euro- 
pean nation of the present times ; and he gives 
a brief but clear outline of their constitution. 
The parliament, or storthing, is elected and 
assembles once in three years, and sits for two 
months, or until the business is despatched. 
A special storthing may be summoned in the 
interim by the executive. Each storthing settle 
the taxes, &c. for the next three years. When 
elected, they divide themselves into two houses, 
the whole storthing choosing one fourth of its 
members to constitute an upper house, similar 
to our House of Lords. The storthing enjoys 
a right not known in any European monarchy ; 
when a bill has passed both houses, it requires 
the royal assent, as in our country before it 
becomes a law; but if a bill has passed through 
three successive storthings it becomes law, even 
without the king’s assent; the “‘ ground-law”’ 
assuming that, if during six successive years 
the nation, by its representatives, declares a 
measure beneficial, the king’s ministers must 
be wrong, and the nation right. This privilege 
has not remained dormant; the abolition of 
hereditary nobility in Norway, was made law 
by its exertion. Every native Norwegian, of 
twenty-five years of age, having certain property 
qualifications, is entitled to elect and to be 
elected ; and the members of the storthing are 
elected by persons thus chosen. The number 
of these election-men is in some proportion to 
the population; the towns returning about 
one-third, and the country two-thirds of the 
parliament men. The meeting of parliament 
takes place suo jure, and not at the will of the 


king, though he has power to summon them on 
extraordinary occasions for special business, 

Liberty of the press is guaranteed by the 
‘“‘ ground-law.” A man may publish what he 
pleases, but he is responsible for his actions; 
for treason or blasphemy, if open and inten- 
tional, he is amenable to public justice; and 
also for defamation or libel, if open, intentional, 
and false. They would surely smile at our 
legal axiom, “the greater the truth, the greater 
the libel.” ‘There is no newspaper stamp, or 
advertisement duty, and the consequence is that 
all sorts of trifling things are announced through 
the medium of advertisements: a turkey-cock 
to be sold is one of the trifles that caught Mr, 
Laing’s eye. There is a Penny Magazine, with 
a large circulation ; the matteg, and even the 
plates, he believes, ‘taken, or borrowed,” from 
its English namesake. 

Mr. Laing mentions a peculiar institution, 
common in Norway, which he calls ‘‘ a savings’ 
bank for corn,” and which he supposes to be 
the most ancient of these establishments. The 
farmer takes his corn to the magazine, or bank, 
and for the time it remains, he receives at the 
rate of one-eighth of increase per annum: if 
he deposits eight bushels, he can take out nine 
at the end of twelve months, or in that pro- 
portion for shorter periods. If he overdraws, 
or if a person who had none deposited, receives 
a quantity in loan, he pays for such advance 
at the rate of one-fourth of increase per an- 
num. The small profit which occurs upon the 
transaction defrays the expense of a building, 
a clerk, &c., and the concern is entirely under 
the management of the bonder, or peasant pro- 
prietors. It should be borne in mind that 
they have no corn markets. We are a little 
too apt, says he, to claim the merit of inven- 
tions not our own; we claim the invention of 
savings’ banks, yet here they exist all over a 
country. We claim also the thrashing machine, 
yet it is so much more general in Norway than 
in Scotland, that our right appears doubtful. 
He mentions one parish in which there are 
sixty threshing mills. 

In concluding these desultory gleanings, we 
have only to add, that notwithstanding their 
peculiar habits and customs, yet in language, 
feeling, and intelligence, the Norwegians are 
said to bear no little resemblance to the Scotch 
and the natives of the north of England. 


They approximate men to men, without their knowledge, 
and sometimes against their intentions.— Burke. 


| 

| 

Men are not tied to one another by papers and seals.| 
They are led to associate by resemblances, by a 
ties, by sympathies, It is with nations as with individuals 
Nothing is so oo. a tie of amity between nation and| 
nation as correspondence in laws, customs, manners, and| 
habits of life. ‘They have more than the force of treaties 
in themselves. They are obligations written in the heart. 
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CURIOSITIES OF COFFEE DRINKING. 
BY MATTHEW P. HAYNES, ESQ. 


CHAPTER II, 


Soon after Pasqua Rosee commenced busi- 
ness as a Coffee-man in St. Michzl’s Alley, a 
counterpart of his handbill was put forth, an- 
nouncing that “‘ this drink is to be sold at the 
Raine-bow in Fleet-street, between the two 
Temple Gates.” But the grandest effort for 
business seems to have been made by one Paul 
Greenwood, who kept “the Coffee-mill and 
Tobacco Roll in Cloath Fair, near West Smith- 
field,” for the sale of the “ best Arabian Coffee 
Powder.” He seems to have been a perfect 
George Robins in his way ; he issued a large 
poetical placard, headed with an engraving of 
a Coffee-party, attended by “a most obedient 
humble” waiting man. Honest Paul (1674) 
writes, that ‘“ drink, rebellion, and religion” 
had made men so mad “ they knew not what 
to do;” and he says— 

“Then Heaven, in pity to effect one cure, 

And stop the ragings of that Calenture, 

First sent amongst us this all healing berry, 

At once to make us both soBER and MERRY.” 
He then proceeds to praise it highly for being 
“to purse and person beneficial ;” he says it 
“ makes the genius quicker, and cures 

Rheums, Ptisicks, Palsies, Jaundise, Coughs, Catarrhs, 

And what soe're with Nature leavy'eth wars.” 

He says it keeps up a “ friendly entercourse”’ 
between the heart, the liver and the brain,— 
“nature’s three chiefest wheels,”’—and thus 
does he conclude :— 

“ This rare old settle brain prevents all harms, 

Conquers old sherry, and brisk claret charms. 
Sack! I defy thee, with an open throat, 

Whilst trusty Correx is my antedote. 

In breif, all you who health’s rich treasures prize, 
And court not ruby noses or blear'd eyes, 

But own sobriety to be your drift, 

And love at once good company and thrift, 

To wine no more make wit a trophy, 

But come each night and frollique here on Coffee.” 

Coffee-houses in London, though not numer- 
ous at this period, were by no means rare. 
Several plays and poems have been written 
under the title of “The Coffee-house.” In 
1668 Serfe published ‘‘ Tarugos Wiles, or the 
Coffee-house.” Ward wrote a comedy entitled 
the ‘‘ Humours of a Coffee-house”’ as it is daily 
acted in most of the Coffee-houses in London, 
and to show the variety of characters who as- 
sembled at such places, we may mention that 
his dramatis persone are a disbanded captain, 
a merchant, a news-writer, a turn-coat, a pre- 
cisian, a sharper, a sawyer, a projector, a mari- 
ner, a poet, a quack, and a beau. Voltaire 
wrote a play entitled ‘* The Coffee-house, or the 
Fair Fugitive,” which was translated into En- 


glish in 1760. A poem was published in 1763 
entitled, “‘ George’s Coffee-house” (Strand), and 
one called The Brittish Coffee-house” (Cock- 
spur-street) made its appearance in the year 
following. A collection of moral, philosophi- 
cal, and literary essays entitled ‘‘ The Coffee- 
house” has been printed. The essays were 
published by a Literary Society, but most of 
them were written by Beccaria. In 1750 there 
was a Coffee-house in Covent Garden called 
‘* The Bedford,” and it was known as “ The Wit’s 
Corner ;” it was kept by one Rawthnell, and 
a number of the members of the Royal Society 
who frequented it, thinking themselves wiser 
and better than the rest of the company, had a 
curtain put up to keep them apart. This is 
humourously alluded to in “‘ Dissertations upon 
Royal Societies,” 1750. The Coffee-houses 


soon became the favourite resort of the lovers 
of gossip. A poem called ‘* News from the 
Coffee-house,” printed “ with alowance” in 1667, 
was re-printed in 1672 under the title of ‘‘ The 
It declares that 


“ Here men do talk of 7 thing, 


Newsmongers’ Hall.” 
With large aud liberal lungs, 
Like women at a gossiping, 

With double tyre of tongues.” 

The Coffee-houses were depéts for all kinds 
of news ; and there is an old song extant, which 
recites the most laughable absurdities, and 
many of the verses end 

“ Go, hear it at a Coffee-house ; 
It cannot but be true.” 

An extract already given shows that Coffee 
was sold at a penny acup. In “ Rebellion’s 
Antidote,” Corre promises to cure the drunk- 
ard “ fur farthings fuur ;” and in the following 
extract the price is distinctly fixed :— 

“ They know all that is good or hurt, 

To kill ye or to save ye ; 

There is the colledge and the court, 
The country, camp, and navie ; 

So great a universitie, 
I think there ne're was any, 

In which you may a schoolar be 
For spending of a penny.” 

The Coffee-shops of London are now rarely 
used for the purpose of gossipping. There is 
one in Drury Lane which is frequented early 
in the morning by a number of Jew clothes- 
men, who, during the hour or an hour and a 
half which they spend there, make more noise 
than is made in any half-dozen of other Coffee- 
houses during the entire of the day. Generally 
speaking, the Coffee-houses of our days seem 
like places for “calm retreat and peaceful 
meditation made.” The steady husband goes 
thither to read the newspapers, because for 
three-halfpence or two-pence he has a cup of 
Coffee, and sees all the papers ;—whereas at 
home, he would have to pay two-pence for one 
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paper, and have no Coffee to accompany the 
perusal of it. | Love-lorn bachelors go to 
Coffee-houses, because their ears are never 
charmed with the music of a domestic tea ket- 
tle ; literary men go to warm Coffee-houses, 
because it is along way up to their attic homes, 
which are sometimes fireless;—in fact, every 
body goes to Coffee-houses because they are 
convenient. Some of them are provided with 
libraries, and contribute powerfully to the im- 
provement of the character and to the exten- 
sion of the attainments of a large portion of 
the population. Perhaps there is not in the 
Metropolis, a more thoroughgoing Coffee-house 
frequenter than Mr. Grant, the author of 
many successful works, His keenly observant 
eye has selected from Coffee-house scenes 
many of the best incidents described in his 
‘Great Metropolis” and Lights and Shadows 
of London Life.” 


So early as 1674 the aforenamed Pav 
GreEeNnwoop, of the Coffee Mill and Tobacco 
Roll in Cloath Fair, compiled certain “ rules and 
orders” to be observed by his customers. In- 
vitation precedes legislation, in the following 
words :— 

“ Enter, sirs, freely ; but first, if you pleas», 
Peruse our civil orders, which are these.” 

His orders are specimens of pure democracy ; 
he seems to spurn the idea of Pope, that ‘‘ some 
are and must be greater than the rest’”—for he 
says, 

“First, gentry, tradesmen, all are welcome hither, 

And may, without afront, sit down together; 

Pre-eminence of place none here should mind, 

But take the next fit seat that he can find, 

Nor need any, if finer persons come, 

Rise up for to assign to them his room.” 

In the said rules a due regard for morality 
was manifested, and we need not say that in 
the pacificatory provisions of the “orders” a 
proper solicitude was shown for the pecuniary 
advantages of “ mine host :”-—thus 

“Tc limit men's expence we think not fair, 

But let him forfeit twelve-pence that shall swear ; 
He that shall any quarrell here begin, 
Shall give each man a dish to atone the sin.” 

The Coffee-house was a tavern in which 
stronger liquors than Coffee were sold, and 
hence, if any customer drank “‘in Coffee to his 
friend,” it was ordered that he, too, should 
atone for the act by giving a dish to each in 
the company. 


One would imagine that a Coffee-house was 
the last place which sighing lovers would select 
for a retreat; but Paul Greenwood made 
provision against the possibility of its happen- 
ing, with as much caution as if he were himself 
a scorned or rejected suitor :— 


“ Let noise of loud disputes be quite foreborn ; 
No maudlin lovers here in corners mourn; 
And all be brisk and talk—but not too much. 
On sacred things let none presume to touch, 
Nor profaue scripture, or sawcily wrong 
Affairs of state, with an irreverent tongue.” 

Paul was evidently opposed to freedom of 
political discussion; what would he say, if he 
could witness the political debating clubs which 
now assemble in almost every tavern in Lon- 
don? We also learn that Paul would have 
been a prohibitor of the loose publications 
which are now so numerous, and which, under 
the pretence of wit, aim deadly shafts at 
morality and innocence. He says, 

“Let mirth be innocent, and each man see 
That all his jests without reflection be.” 

The other orders show Paul to have been 
his own policeman :— 

“To keep the house more quiet and from blame, 
We banish hence cards, dice, and every game: 
Nor can allow of wagers that exceed 
Five shillings, which oftimes much trouble breed: 
Let all that’s lost or forfeited be spent 
In such good liquor as the house doth vent.” 

Here the care of Boniface for ‘‘ number one” 
is again apparent: and he concludes with the 
following good advice to his patrons :— 

“Let customers endeavour to their powers, 
For to observe still seasonable howers ; 
Lastly, let each man what he calls for pay, 
And so you're welcome to come ev'ry day.” 

The advice as to ‘‘seasonable hours” may 
now, with great propriety, be urged upon the 
followers of Paul Greenwood’s craft. Some 
of the London Coffee-houses are open all night. 
In certain neighbourhoods this is unavoidable, 
but, generally speaking, it is much to be de- 
plored. Near to the brewery of Meux and Co. 
in High-street, Bloomsbury, there is now a 
house bearing an inscription, that that was the 
first place opened in London for the sale of 
prepared Coffee. It is at present a shop of 
another kind. It must surrender its name to 
Pasqua Rosee, to whose memory we will now 
quaff a cup of Mocha, assured of every Coffee- 
drinker’s approval, and not apprehensive of 
any Coffee-seller’s fine. 


LUIGIA SANFELICE, 
A SKETCH. 
(Abridged from Tait’s Magazine for November.) 


The habitual readers of fiction hardly know 
how much they might gain of the peculiar ex- 
citement which is so dear to them, by turning 


at times to the history of actual life. They 
would find in its details no rare occurrence of 
the very elements that have moved them in 
fable; with others, not the least impressive, 
which belong to reality alone. These must be 
our reliance on the present occasion. No at- 
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| tempt will be made to ensnare the reader’s 
sympathy by any disguise of plain historical 
itruth; the effort, indeed, would be gratuitous. 
| The incident, from recent Italian history, which 
| we intend to relate, believing that it will be 
new to many in this country, is such as the 
invention of man has rarely devised. It would 
not be easy to add to the authentic narrative a 
single borrowed trait that would not impair its 
effect. What we have set down may, therefore, 
be securely accepted as the brief and literal 
relation of an ‘‘ owre true tale ;” on the thres- 
hold of which we only pause for an instant to 
offer a remark which may have occurred before 
now to many a student of Italian history and 
manners. 

In the history of individuals the Italian 
nature presents itself in the strangest contrasts: 
vehemence more than childish, with a capacity 
for the most subtle and patient dissimulation : 
flaming passion, and slow-burning vindictive- 
ness: intelligence of the quickest, readiest 
kind, not deep, yet never disturbed amidst the 
agitations of the moral faculties : a redundant 
sanguine flow of animal life, and a certain fer- 
vour of mind, such as belong to no other race 
with which we are acquainted. Their sorrows 
and crimes are nearly always marked by some 
unexpected trait: they display a kind of super- 
fluous originality, (sit venia verbo,) an inge- 
nious feartulness, which makes the adventures 
of other men seem tame in comparison with 
theirs. 


fA brief surfmary of some principal events of the time 
and place must first be given. In 1798, the King of 
Naples, in concert with England, Austria, and Russia, 
vainly directed his troops against those of republican 
France, which had advanced as far as the Papal States. 
His cowardice, and the flushed impetuosity of the 
French, soon terminated in the flight of Ferdinand to 


Sicily, in December, and Championnet took posession 
of Naples in January following, when the Partheno- 
pean republic was established. The national hatred of 
the French, and the exertions of the emissaries of the 
exiled court, however, soon led to numerous plots 
among the baser sort, whilst the Anglo-Sicilian fleet 
infested the coast, and the allied troops hovered around 
the kingdom, and encouraged the partizans with hopes 
of speedy co-operation. ] 

But while such conspiracies were in progress 
amongst the rabble, there was concerted a more 
dangerous and better cemented enterprise, by 
some royalists belonging to a higher order of 
society. The contriver of this plot was a 
Swiss, named Bekker, who, having long dwelt 
in Naples, and married there, had thus become 
connected with some families belonging to the 
most violent of the king’s party. He was also 
personally attached to the Bourbons’ service, 
in which he had held a commission ; and his 
brother still bore the rank of captain in the 
dispersed army of Ferdinand. The man ap- 
pears to have been exactly suited to the deed! 


a very adventurer, designing, bold, and un- 
scrupulous. In the present temper of affairs 
he could not but see that there was a clear 
prospect of future profit and honour from a 
daring and fortunate attempt on behalf of the 
king ; and no sense of pity or regard dissuaded 
him from putting it mto execution. As soon 
as the allied fleet appeared on the coast, he 
entered into a correspondence with the admi- 
rals ; and in concert (it is said) with them, ar- 
ranged the plan of a royalist insurrection, 
which was to be brought about in the city of 
Naples. The scheme was well devised, but 
cruel and treacherous; and could only have 
been entertained by any. number of persons 
above the class of brigands, in a nation the 
history of which had already recorded the tale 
of the Sicilian Vespers. It is impossible to 
believe that the English admiral (Foote) knew 
more of the design than that an armed rising 
was to take place on behalf of the king; or 
that he was in any way a party to the proposed 
acts of massacre and devastation. 

The project was to choose some holiday, when 
the entire city, whose gaiety and thoughtless- 
ness no calamity can long subdue, should be 
the least prepared for attack : at this moment 
the allied fleet was to appear in the bay, and 
bombard the defences of the harbour. The 
national guard would, of course, instantly rush 
in a body to the fortifications so assailed ; 
and while the city was thus left without pro- 
tectors, the insurrection was to break forth in 
all its quarters at once: in the midst of the 
tumult and surprise, the mutineers were to 
seize and assassinate all the principal men of 
the republican party ; at the same time all the 
houses belonging to its partisans were to be 
plundered and delivered to the flames. Many 
took part in this terrible design in the mere 
hope of advancing their fortunes at the expense 
of a party which they disliked; some were 
attracted by the desire of license and plunder, 
and by the ferocity which delights in shedding 
blood securely; others (and these were the 
most formidable of all) had old revenges to 
satiate, and rejoiced in this opportunity of 
feeding them to the utmost : so many were the 
motives which swelled the conspiracy now 
levelled against the republic. 

In order that the blow might fall with cer- 
tainty, in a city so populous, where the con- 
fusion would be great, and the victims many, 
it was necessary to draw up lists of proscrip- 
tion, to direct the assassins in their work. The 
houses intended for destruction were also visited, 
and a mark affixed to each, on seeing which 
the agents of the conspiracy might confidently 
begin to burn and slay. But more than this 
was needful to ensure the full mischief that 
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had been contemplated. Many houses were 
inhabited by more than one family ; in some 
republican families there were royalist mem- 
bers, who might be destroyed, unless all were 
suffered to escape together, which was not to 
be thought of. To these it was consequently 
decided that passes should be secretly issued : 
which, being shown when the house or family 
was attacked, might secure them from the de- 
struction which should fall upon the others. 

It happened that Captain Bekker, brother of 
the chief leader in this plot, had for some time 
been enamoured of a young Neapolitan lady, 
whose family belonged to the republican party, 
named Luicia SaNFELice, well born, very 
beautiful, and of engaging manners. Although 
she would not listen to his entreaties or accept 
of his love, he did not abandon the suit, but 
persevered, hoping, perhaps, in time, to over- 
come her disinclination. It will not be imagined 
that his want of success arose from any cold- 
ness of nature in the young maiden: she was 
born in a climate the very air of which seems 
inspired with passion,—where love is the sole 
business of life to the sweeter sex; and she 
was not less formed to feel than to excite its 
warmest affections. But she had already be- 
stowed her heart on a younger lover, a country- 
man of her own, named Ferri. He was an 
enthusiastic adherent of the new constitution, 
and had taken up arms in the national militia ; 
but it would appear that some disparity existed 
between the circumstances of the lovers, or 
obstacles of other kinds, which deterred them 
from publishing their attachment, the secret of 
which was hitherto known to each other only. 

In spite of his repulses, Bekker loved La 
Sanfelice sincerely ; and she was the first per- 
son of whom he thought when the protections 
were named. He found an opportunity to 
speak with her alone during the early mass: 
and, repeating his often-told tale of devotion, 
proved its sincerity by giving her one of the 
protections which have been described above. 
To explain the object and use of this gift, it 
was necessary to inform her of the approaching 
peril in which it was to be her security ; and 
Luigia, although terribly alarmed, had never- 
theless self-command enough to pursue him 
with inquiries until she had learned the princi- 
pal circumstances of the design; after which 
she accepted the paper with thanks, concealing 
her agitation as well as she could. Bekker 
enjoined the utmost secrecy, and withdrew, 
hoping that he had saved his mistress, to re- 
quite him, perhaps, on some future day, for 
the service he had rendered. 

She had, indeed, accepted the safeguard, but 
not to use it for her own safety. The danger 
of her lover, a declared partisan of the public 


and holding its commission, was the only ob- 
ject of her fears. To him she hastened, with 
all the unselfish eagerness of a young girl's 
love. She had already given him what was 
more precious than life, and had now no wish 
to be safe while he was in peril. It never oc- 
curred to her to ask herself if he would consent 
to use a protection thus obtained—if he would 
owe his life to an exception granted by assas- 
sins—or take a means of safety which left his 
mistress defenceless. To Ferri, therefore, she 
revealed the whole of Bekker’s communication, 
and implored him to use the advantage which 
she had thus accidentally obtained. The young 
soldier listened to the breathless words of 
Luigia with no little surprise and emotion, 
Enchanted as h¢ could not fail to be by so 
lovely a proof of her tenderness, he was, if 
possible, still more strongly affected by the 
danger, in its most hateful aspect, which threat- 
ened the liberties of his country and the lives 
of its defenders. He took her in his arms, and 
made her repeat to him again and again all that 
she had heard of the conspiracy, the names of 
its leaders, and the time and manner of its 
execution. As soon as the interview was over, 
he hastened, with the pass in his hands—a 
paper bearing two or three signatures—to dis- 
cover the plot to the government: proud to 
think that to his love the cause of his country 
might owe its preservation. The Council of 
Administration, as soon as it had heard what 
Ferri could relate, required the attendance of 
La Sanfelice herself; and the bashful girl, who 
had little expected such a trial, was called upon 
to submit to a long interrogatory, in which the 
secret of her heart could not but be rudely 
torn open; while other fears of danger to her- 
self and others, and of the suspicions of the 
government, agitated her, unused to such pro- 
ceedings. She seemed to fancy herself or her 
lover in some way compromised, and in the 
most affecting manner besought the indulgence 
of the Council, which she hoped to conciliate 
by a full confession. She then repeated, as 
well as her agitation allowed, the substance of 
what she had confided to her lover, revealing 
all that she knew, excepting only the name of 
the party who had offered her the protection. 
She firmly declared she would rather die than 
betray a friend whose care for her safety had 
led to the discovery. To Ferri even she had 
refused to tell his name; and jealous as the 
Italians are said to be, he did not attempt to 
overcome her silence. The Council forebore 
to press her upon this point; indeed, what 
they had already gathered from the story of 
Luigia, and the exhibition of the pass, rendered | 
her reserve a matter of little moment. Several, 
parties were instantly apprehended, before they 
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had time to destroy their papers, and these 
were the means of discovering all the branches 
of the conspiracy. Its leaders and their agents 
_were imprisoned, the needful precautions taken 
“against surprise, and the thread of the intrigue 
in this manner wholly unravelled and broken. 

The circumstances and origin of this deliver- 
ance were now made known by the govern- 
ment; and Luigia, who had been trembling 


with the apprehension of public remark and 


censure, if not of punishment, suddenly found 
herself the object of the most enthusiastic 
praise and admiration. The friends of the new 
constitution vied with each other in evincing 
their gratitude by a variety of flattering com- 
pliments. When all particulars of the plot 
were declared, and the fatal marks recognised 
on most of the houses in the city, not except- 
ing even the public buildings and the palace of 
the archbishop himself, the terror of the people 
enhanced their thankfulness to the author of 
the fortunate discovery. They followed her 
with vivas wherever she appeared; and their 
admiration of her youthful charms was not 
without its influence in aiding the enthusiasm 
which proclaimed her “‘ saviour of her country”’ 
—‘the guardian angel of the republic.” 
Luigia was more distressed than gratified by 
this public notice, and gladly escaped from ap- 
plauses which she had not sought for, to the 
arms of her lover, surrendering herself to the 
transports of what she fondly thought a for- 
tunate affection. 

[Alas ! the repose of those who had attached themselves 
to the republican party was not to last many days lon- 
ger. Throughout the provinces the Royal party had 
entirely recovered the ascendancy, and ere long, Naples 
was surrendered to their troops. ribunals were speed- 
ily erected for the trial and execution of political of 
fenders, and the lives of all who had not fled from 


Naples were at the mercy of a brutal Apr a servile 
and cruel ministry, and those the lace who 


5 


had revenge to gratify, or profit to expect “from. false 
denunciations. } 


Of those victims of injustice none hada harder 
fate than Luigia Sanfelice. She saw her lover 
for the last time on the day before the city was 
assaulted: from this day she sought in vain 
for tidings concerning him. After a little while 
the names of those who had been apprehended 
as state criminals became known, and he was 
not found amongst the prisoners. He must 
therefore have fallen in battle, or have escaped 
to some other country, happy in either case to 
have been spared the indignities which awaited 
those upon whom the king’s hands had fallen. 
But had he survived, some tidings surely 
would have been conveyed to one whom he 
passionately loved ; and Luigia, at least, felt 
certain that her lover had perished in the fall 
of the republic. To this grief was added the 
misfortunes of her family, many of whom were 


expecting in prison the certain severity of the 
tyrant;—and she who was so lately beloved, 
admired, surrounded with kindred and friends, 
stood alone, a desolate heart-broken creature— 
with no one to counsel or assist her; in those 
cruel times, when youth, innocence, and woman- 
hood were no protection. She soon had reason 
to feel how powerless they would prove in her 
own case. Amongst the edicts which had 
been promulgated by Ferdinand on the restora- 
tion of his power, was one, if possible, more 
odious and dangerous to all his subjects than 
any other,—for under it no man who had ene- 
mies was safe. It declared it to be a capital 
offence, punishable with death, to have done 
or contributed to any act on behalf of the re- 
public, whereby injury or detriment had been 
inflicted upon any person. As soon as this 
sanguinary law, and the manner in which it 
was interpreted by Ferdinand’s special tribu- 
nals, became known, some of the Bekkers’ 
relatives, rejoicing in the hope of revenge, 
accused La Sanfelice as having come within its 
danger, by helping to the discovery which 
caused their execution. This denunciation 
was sufficient, and the unfortunate young lady, 
trembling with shame and just apprehension, 
was dragged before a court, over the entrance 
to which might well have been placed that for- 
bidding motto which the Florentine saw on the 
gates of hell— 
Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che ‘ntrate. 

On Cardinal Ruffo’s entry into Naples, he 
had immediately named a Giunta di Stato for 
the prosecution of the republicans, many of 
whom they condemned to death. The men 
who sat in this tribunal were servile and merci- 
less, but even in their hands it seemed to the 
king that the sword did not fall fast enough, 
—and he added to the commission several 
others, amongst whom were three Sicilians, 
Damiani, Sambuti, and Vicenzo Speciale, men 
already practised in the work which was ex- 
pected from them. The sessions of this body 
did not even cease during the night, and its 
sentences followed each other with frightful 
despatch. 

Luigia’s trial was a very short one. The 
part which she had borne in the detection of 
Bekker’s conspiracy was descrbed; of this she 
could deny nothing, except the assertion that 
she had revealed the name of the captain. 
The judges, without the least hesitation, pro- 
nounced her guilty under the king’s edict, and 
she was carried back to her prison under sen- 
tence of death. 

In so terrible a strait the instinctive love of 
life prompted her to betray a secret, which 
even this motive hardly could force her to re- 
veal. It was only after a long struggle that 
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the instinct prevailed, and she pleaded in 
arrest of execution that she was destined to 
become a mother—a confession almost bitterer 
than death itself, for she still bore her maiden 
name, and not her lover’s. An examination 
of her person confirmed the plea; and as there 
is no law so merciless as to decree death to the 
innocent unborn, the judges reluctantly ar- 
rested the execution. The king, who had 
returned to Palermo, received regular reports 
of the proceedings in every case; and on read- 
ing these, ordered an angry reproof to be ad-. 
dressed to the Commission, declaring that the 
examiners had been misled, or had lent them- 
selves willingly to a plea which was falsely 
advanced as a means of escaping punishment. 
Again the unhappy girl was subjected to the 
indignity which she had already undergone— 
with the same result: her pregnancy was as- 
serted to be beyond doubt. But the unmanly 
and brutal monarch was not satisfied even with 
this, and showed an inveteracy against her 
which would have been shameful had she in- 
deed been a criminal, and not, as she really 
was, innocent as her own unborn infant of any 
state offence. He commanded that she should 
be transferred to Palermo, there to submit to 
the inquiries of his own physicians: she was 
sent thither, and their testimony confirmed that 
of the previous witnesses. The king angrily 
relaxed for a while his grasp of the victim, 
who was suffered to exist in prison until the 
birth of her infant should take place, and bid 
the unhappy mother prepare to die. 
Throughout the winter Luigia languished 
in the prison of Palermo, and in the spring of 
the following year gave birth to a child. There 
was nothing now to delay the execution of her 
sentence, as soon as she was strong enough to 
be raised from her bed. But the king was by 
this time busied with external affairs, the first 
heat of vengeance had had time to cool, and 
might have ceased to seek for more victims. 
All who had known and loved the unhappy 
girl were not slain or banished; her case had 
excited commisseration even amongst strangers; 
and exertions were made in secret to procure 
a reversal or mitigation of the penalty to which 
she had been condemned. Her friends suc- 
ceeded at length in gaining the ear and awaken- 
ing the compassion of the young princess Maria 
Clementina, lately married to the heir-appar- 
ent, Francesco—a lady of gentle and affection- 
ate dispositions, and said to be an especial 
favourite of the king. Through her interces- 
sion, which was cordially offered, it was hoped 
that a pardon might be obtained for one whose 
only fault was that she had loved too well, and 
whom neither manly feeling, nor even the 
sternest justice, could condemn. The princess, 


herself about to become a mother, was perhaps 
excited to a warmer sympathy with Luigia’s 
sufferings by this circumstance, and only await- 
ed a favourable oceasion to interpose on her 
behalf. This was soon afforded during the | 
rejoicings on the birth of an heir to the crown, | 
of which she was confined in the month of} 
June. The manner in which she attempted to 
fulfil her amiable purpose was not less touching 
than well chosen. 

In the royal house of Naples there has long 
prevailed a remarkable usage, on the birth of 
an heir to the throne. The event is celebrated 
by a formal visit of congratulation, which the | 
king pays to the mother, as soon as she is able | 
to receive it, and before she has so far recovered 
as to leave her bed. On this auspicious occa- 
sion, the princess has the privilege of claiming 
from the sovereign three notable and peculiar | 
graces, which are to be chosen by herself, and 
which, however difficult to grant, have rarely, 
if ever, been refused. This sounds more like 
romance than reality, but historians assure us 
that it is literally true. Availing herself of the 
established custom, the amiable Princess Maria 
chose for her request on this occasion the par- 
don of La Sanfelice; and in order to enforce 
it more certainly, and to convince the king of 
the earnestness of her petition, she combined 
in this one entreaty all the three which the 
privilege of her state allowed her to have made, 
A petition from the unfortunate prisoner, fol- 
lowed by an eloquent supplication, signed by 
the princess’s own hand, was so placed within 
the clothes of the new born infant, that it was 
immediately observed by the king when the 
child was presented to him. He appeared to 
be in the happiest temper; and after the usual 
ceremonies, took the baby in his arms, admir- 
ing its stoutness and beauty, on which he com- 
plimented the princess in the manner most 
pleasing to a young mother’s ear. In the midst 
of these congratulations he noticed the paper 
attached to tne child’s dress, and asked what 
it was? ‘It contains a petition,” the princess 
replied, ‘‘which I now implore from your 
Majesty :—a single grace, instead of three, so 
earnestly do I desire its fulfilment of your 
Majesty’s generosity !’—The king, still smiling 
and gracious, inquired, ‘‘ For whom do you 
make this petition?” “It is for the unhappy 
Sanfelice,” the princess said, and would have 
proceeded to urge the suit further, but for the 
severe and threatening aspect of the king, 
which alarmed her into silence. His counten- 
ance underwent a repulsive change on the in- 
stant of Luigia’s name being pronounced. 
Darting a suspicious and terrible look at the 
princess, he laid, or rather, in a kind of fury, 
(says the narrator of this interview,) dashed 
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down the infant on its mother’s bed, and with- 
out speaking a word, abruptly left the cham- 
ber. It was sometime before he consented to 
see either the princess or her child again. This 
ungenerous and cruel behaviour alarmed the 
princess as much as it distressed her ; and she 
wept bitterly as she related to Luigia’s advocate 
the repulse she had met with, and abandoned 
all hope of subduing the implacable ferocity of 
the king. His temper was too well known in 
his own family to encourage the princess, timid, 
unsupported, and a stranger, to risk a second 
attempt. This, at all events, he was deter- 
mined to prevent. Recalled by the petition to 
a purpose which he had perhaps forgotten, he 
instantly issued an order for the removal of 
La Sanfelice, without delay, to Naples, where 
the punishment decreed by the Council of 
State was to be immediately carried into effect. 
Thither, accordingly, she was conveyed, while 
yet drooping and enfeebled by the pangs of 
child-birth—and faint 
With frights and griefs, 

Whicb never tender lady hath borne greater ; 
and (to continue the description, which Shak- 
spere might have drawn for her with the pro- 
phetic truth of genius) 

With immodest hatred, 

The child-bed privilege denied, which ‘longs 

To women of all fashion, 
she was dragged to the infamous Piazza del 
Mercato—the scene of countless murders done 
under the name of justice ;— 

Hurried 

Here, to this place, in the open air, before 

She had got strength of limit : 
and there died, an innocent and early victim, 
under the axe of the executioner. The mur- 
der was acted in the presence of a terror-stricken 
and weeping crowd, many of whom, hardly a 
year before, had followed her with acclamations, 
as she passed through the rejoicing city, radiant 
with beauty and happiness! 


The Domestic Dictionary and Housekeeper’s 
Manual. By Gibbons Merle. Parts I. to 
IV. London: W. Strange. 1841. 


Each of these contains fifty-six pages of 
letter-press, in double columns, beautifully 
printed on superior paper; the whole work is 
to contain ten parts, and is designed to form 
a complete Cyclopadia of Domestic Economy, 
in which, for ten shillings, the housekeeper 
may obtain all that is valuable in the numerous 
works hitherto published on this subject. It 
is, however, not confined to cookery merely, 
but embraces every topic relating to the man- 
agement of a family, which a lady of the 


highest rank and the humblest servant should 
know. The articles are arranged alphabetically, 
and in the numbers before us we have, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary features of such a work, 
excellent remarks on air, aliment, baths, indi- 
gestion, putrefaction, and other subjects essen 
tial to health; indeed, the whole four numbers 
are replete with the soundest practical infor- 
mation for the people, in the most extended 
sense. 

We quote a portion of the article on Milk as 
a specimen of the whole, and cordially recom- 
mend the work to our readers. 

“MILK. The quality of milk may be 
ascertained by various scientific processes, but 
the smell and colour are sufficient for persons 
who attend to the results of experience : when 
the blue tint is evident, the milk is not unc- 
tuous; and when too clear, the presence of 
water may be suspected. If the substance of 
this article be good, a drop placed upon the 
nail of the finger will remain attached to it 
with a pearly appearance; if, on the contrary, 
it be thin, it will run off like water. The 
richer the quality of the milk, the more abun- 
dant the cream ; but connoisseurs agree that 
the richest milk does not make the best cheese. 

“For travelling in countries where milk 
cannot be had, a powder is obtained from it, 
by slow evaporation in shallow vessels ; this is 
a tedious process, as the heat must be gentle, 
but the powder mixed with water is an agreea- 
bie substitute for milk. 

“The milk used for domestic purposes in 
Europe is principally that of the cow; but 
asses’ milk, from its greater analogy with that 
of the human breast, and its being much lighter 
of digestion, is much employed as medicinal 
diet for persons of weak or diseased lungs. 
Goats’ milk, in many parts of Europe where 
cows are scarce, is used exclusively; it is 
wholesome, and being more astringent than 
cows’ milk, is sometimes preferable to the lat- 
ter. The milk of sheep is much used in France, 
but chiefly for the purpose of making cheese. 
In Switzerland, cheese is made from goats’ 
milk alone, or mixed with that of the cow, and 
sometimes sheep milk is also used with the 
other two: the cheeses of Switzerland have, 
however, a high flavour, which does not suit 
every palate. : 

“As a refreshing drink, milk is injured by 
boiling, for a portion of the serum is thus car- 
ried off. Cream is, in many cases, more in- 
digestible than milk, but if it be whipped into 
a froth it is much lighter of digestion. A very 
agreeable and wholesome substitute for milk, 
for tea or coffee, at sea or under other circum- 
ctances when it cannot be had, is the yolks of 
eggs beaten up with fresh water. 
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‘Original Poetry. 


THE LOVE OF NATURE. 
BY BENJAMIN STOTT. 
Nature,—I love all things for thy sake, 
But chiefly man, who is estranged from thee. 
J.C. Prince, 


Creation, I love thee in every form, 
In the herb, and the fruit, in the flower, and the tree, 
In the calm and the rain, in the sunshine and storm, 
The fair face of Nature is precious to me ; 
And my heart overfioweth with reverence true, 
When the sun is bright and the skies are blue, 
For joy my soul with love doth embue. 


The pebbled brook I love to hear, 
Run rippling through the forest glade ; 
And the glassy stream to me is dear, 
Where the stag reclines in the woodland shade ; 
Each change of scene fresh wonder brings, 
For beauty is perfect in fearful things— 
E’en the toad’s bright eyes,and the scorpion’s wings. 
I am pleased with the chirp of the tiny bird, ‘ 
With the hum of the bee, and the fragrance of flowers ; 
And my soul is charmed when the thrush is heard, 
Carrolling sweet in the summer bowers: 
I look with delight and rapture mild, 
On the playful lamb, and the laughing child, 
And the daisy that grows in the w nd wild. 
Glorious creation, pure and fair, 
Boundless, magnificent, and wise, 
Almighty power, with wondrous care, 
Through all both light and life —— 3 


CrossEs.—Stone crosses owed their origin 
to marking the Druid stones with crosses, in 
order to change the worship without breaking 
the prejudice. Many of the crosses presumed 
‘to be Runic rather belong to the civilized 
Britons. Crosses were also erected by many 
of the Christian kings before a battle or great 
enterprise, with prayer and supplications for 
the assistance of Almighty God. Whitaker 
thinks, that crosses with scroll-work are always 
antecedent to the conquest. 

The Preaching Cross of the Blackfriars, or 
Friars Preachers, in Hereford, is of an hexa- 
gonal shape, open on each side, and raised on 
steps. In the centre is a kind of table of the 
same shape, supporting the shaft, which, 
branching out into ramifications, forms the 
roof, and passing through it appears above in 
a mutilated state. The top of the pulpit is 
embattled, and round the cross were, no doubt, 
pentices for the congregation, as there were at 
St. Paul’s cross, in London. 


Market Crosses.—As crosses were in wal 
place designed to check a worldly spirit, so 
market crosses were intended to inculcate u 
right intentions and fairness of dealing. Tn 
almost every town, which had a religious foun- 
dation, there was one of these crosses, to which 
the peasants resorted to vend provisions. 


CLERK OF THE Pipe in the Exchequer is an 
officer who charges down, in a great roll, made 
up like a pipe, all accounts and debts due to 
the king, drawn out of the Remembrance office, 


The following fine reflection is from the Life 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury:—Every body 
loves the virtuous, whereas the vicious do 
scarcely love one another. Upon the same 
subject, an Arab happily observed, that he 
learned virtue from the bad, for their wicked- 
ness inspired him with a distate to vice. 


When the Parliament, in 1645, began to sell 
the King’s pictures at York House, they passed 
the following votes :—‘‘ Ordered, that all such 
pictures and statues at York House as are 
without any superstition shall be forthwith 
sold, for the benefit of Ireland and the North. 
Ordered, that all such pictures as have the re- 
presentation of the second person in the Trinity 
upon them shall be forthwith burned. Ordered, 
that all such pictures there as have the repre- 
sentation of the Virgin Mary upon them shall 
be forthwith burned.” About the same period 
one Bleese was hired, for half-a-crown a day, 
to break the painted glass windows of the 
church of Croydon. The man probably took 
care not to be too expeditious in the work of 
destruction. 


Remepy For Nicuts.—The late |. | 


Doctor Fothergill had a patient once grievously 
afflicted with sleepless nights, for whom he 
prescribed narcotics and other remedies, but 
without the desired effect. The patient became 
at length angry and impatient, and insinuated 
that the Doctor could prescribe a certain and 
efficient remedy if he thought fit. ‘‘ Then, sir,” 
said the Doctor, “ I know nothing more likely 
to relieve you than to become a parish watch- 
man, who are all sound sleepers when on their 
post.”” 
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